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said of Malta, Sicily, and Naples, but Sardinia is dismissed with a passing hope that the French would not seize it.   After joining the fleet off Toulon, however, he had to realize that, if it was to remain at sea, as he purposed and effected, and yefc be kept fully provisioned and watered, it must at times make an anchorage, which should be so far convenient as to keep it, practically, as much on its station as when under way.   In this dilemma his attention was called to the Madalena Islands, a group off the northeast end of Sardinia, where wood and water could be obtained.    Between them and the main island there was a good harbor, having the decisive  advantage of two entrances, by one or other of which it could be left in winds from  any quarter.    A survey had  been made a year before, during the peace, by a Captain Eyves, now commanding a ship in the fleet.    As winter approached, Nelson decided to examine the spot himself, which he did in the last clays of October, taking advantage  of a moonlight week  when the enemy would be less likely to leave port.    He found it admirably adapted  for  his purposes, and  that  fresh provisions, though not of the best quality, could be had.    " It is certainly one of the best anchorages I have met with for a fleet," he wrote, " but I suppose the French will take it now we have used it."    This they did not attempt, and the British fleet continued to resort to it from time to time, obtaining water and bullocks.
Such, a roadstead as an occasional rendezvous, where transports could discharge their stores to the vessels, and ships be refitted and supplied, would make the fleet as secure of holding its position as were the cruisers that depended upon Malta and Gibraltar. Its being two hundred miles from Toulon was not a serious drawback, for it was no part of Nelson's plan to keep the fleet close to Toulon. When he took command, he found it so stationed, but he soon removed to a position thirty to forty miles west of the harbor's mouth, which seems to have been his general summer rendezvous. " Lord Nelson," wrote a young officer of the fleet,1 "pursues a very different plan from Sir Richard Bickerbon. The latter kept close to the harbour, but Lord Nelson is scarce over in sight of the land, and there is but one frigate inshore." " I chose this 1 The Honourable Mr. Waldegrave, a ftmvurds Admiral Lord Eadstock.